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The Textile Museum was founded 60 years ago by 
George Hewitt Myers—one man, who had a vision, a mission, 
and the consummate good taste to assemble a collection 

of world class carpets and textiles. 


His inspiration was passed on to many who have built upon his 
legacy to increase the collections, to promote their scholarship, 
and, above all, to ensure their preservation for 
the enjoyment of generations to come. 


This Journal is dedicated to the man and his vision. 


ELISABETH MIKOSCH 


Catalogue of Kashmir Shawls 
in The Textile Museum 


Tn keeping with its goals of preserving and interpreting 
textiles of cultural and historical importance, The Textile 
Museum has accumulated an important collection of Kashmir 
shawls. Whereas most Kashmir shawls in the Western world 
reflect primarily European taste and fashion, The Textile 
Museum’s collection of more than one-hundred pieces is rich 
in the areas of rare and early shawls and related woolen 
textiles produced in Kashmir for Indian and other Eastern 
markets. Besides woven and embroidered shawls and shaw] 
fragments, the collection also features sashes, hangings, 
covers, a coat, accessories, and garment material. 

A significant number of these pieces were acquired between 
1924 and 1954 by George Hewitt Myers, founder of the 
Museum. Among the earliest accessions were fine and rare 
shawls from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Myers’s 
foresight in acquiring these textiles at an early date when 
Kashmir shawls received little attention laid the foundation 
for this important collection. Over the years, the Museum 
has continued to collect Kashmir shawls by purchase and 
donation. Significant additions to the collection were donated 
by Ronald Goodman, a fiber artist who traveled and studied 
in India and who gave 24 shawls and fragments to the 
Museum in 1969. Jerome A. Straka, former trustee and 
donor, presented 8 shawls in 1977. In more recent years, the 


Museum has also acquired European-produced varieties of 
the shawl. These provide an understanding of the evolution 
of the Kashmir shawl fashion in Europe, as well as of 
developments of the design in Kashmir under European 
influence. 

This catalogue presents a selection of Kashmir shawls from 
The Textile Museum that were displayed in the exhibition, 
“The Scent of Flowers: Woolen Textiles from Kashmir,” held 
at the Museum in the summer and fall of 1986. The material 
is organized chronologically as well as by origin. Shawls 
attributed to Kashmir are discussed first, followed by those 
woven in Europe. Although it is known that shawls with 
similar designs, materials, and weave structures were also 
produced outside of Kashmir in the neighboring Punjab Hills, 
little evidence is available that would allow a definite assign- 
ment to these centers. Therefore, the attribution to Kashmir 
has been preferred here, unless otherwise indicated. At the 
time of printing, no scientific fiber analysis had been under- 
taken of the Kashmir shawls in The Textile Museum that 
would enable a distinction between tus (goat hair) and fine 
sheep wool. Therefore the fiber identifications in the catalogue 
are based on my visual analysis (on the subject of tus see my 
accompanying article). 
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1. Shawl 

Kashmir, seventeenth century 

Dimensions: warp 217 cm, weft 51 cm! 

Warp: wool (tus?) (orange, yellow) 

Weft: wool (tus?) (red, orange, beige, green, bluish green, dark blue, 
light purple) 

Weave structure: double interlocked 2/2 twill tapestry 

6.11, acquired by George Hewitt Myers in 1927 


Woven with very finespun fiber, possibly with tus, the silky 
goat hair from the undercoat of a Himalayan mountain goat, 
this beautiful shawl belongs to the few surviving complete 
examples datable to the seventeenth century. Its striking 
orange color may be the “narangy’’ one of the Kashmir 
shawl colors mentioned by Abu’l-Fazl, court chronicler of 
Emperor Akbar (reigned 1556—1605).? As is typical for shawls 
dated to the seventeenth century, the pallava (end border) is 
narrow and displays a row of widely spaced repeating 
flowering shrubs drawn naturalistically. The flowering plant 
motif of the early shawls is inspired by the floral ornament 
of the Mughal decoration that developed under the rule of 
Emperor Jahangir and Shah Jahan in the seventeenth century. 
The delicate plant form of the shawl consists of clusters of 
small lilac-colored blossoms growing from irregular thin 
branches. Alternating with the floral clusters are green trefoil 
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leaves. The small border ornament consists of a meandering 
vine of tear-shaped leaves and cup-shaped blossoms with 
four petals and a protruding stigma. The specific form of the 
floral motifs suggests that they might depict particular plants, 
possibly ones native to India, such as the lilac or caper (both 
are recorded as popular flowers in Mughal gardens of the 
period), or examples copied from European herbals, which 
were used as “pattern books” by Indian artists. 


Published: 

Ames, Frank, The Kashmir Shawl (Woodbridge, Suffolk: Antique Collec- 
tor’s Club, Pl. 83), in press. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, The Indian Heritage (London: Victoria and 
Albert Museum, 1982), cat. no. 284. 


Related material: 

J. Irwin, The Kashmir Shawl (London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1973), Pl. 4. 

Kuwait National Museum, Hali 6, no. 2 (1984), p. 177. 


1. Measurements are given in the direction of warp and weft. They do 
not imply continuous threads because the shawls are frequently assem- 
bled from several pieces. 

2. Abu’l-Fazl, quoted in Moti Chandra, “Kashmir Shawls,” Bulletin of 
the Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, 1952-1953, no. 3 (Bombay, 
1954), p. 11. 
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2. Sash (Patka) 

Kashmir, late seventeenth to early eighteenth century 

Dimensions: warp 236 cm, weft 68 cm 

Warp: wool (tus?) (tan, ivory, red) 

Weft: wool (tus?) (ivory, red, light yellow, light greenish blue, dark 
blue) 

Weave structure: double interlocked 2/2 twill tapestry 

6.10, acquired by George Hewitt Myers in 1927 


This fine early patka has been preserved in its entirety. Its 
silky, light material and superb craftsmanship make it one 
of The Textile Museum’s finest possessions. With the weft 
threads carefully trimmed, the shawl’s twill tapestry woven 
border is executed with such remarkable accuracy that the 
textile is virtually reversible. Six flowering bushes decorate 
the pallava. The leaves and pink and red blossoms with 
yellow centers resemble a wild pink-flowered rosebush (Rosa 
webbiana) common to the western Himalayas.’ The same 
blossoms, buds, and leaves appear in the unusually wide 
hashiya border. 


Published: 
Ames, in press, P1. 93. 


Related material: 

Association pour I’Etude et la Documentation des Textiles d’Asie 
(A.E.D.T.A.), Paris, 1430. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, London, LS. 12-1982 


1. O. Polunin and A. Stainton, The Flowers of the Himalayas (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1984), no. 400, illus. p. 32. 
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3. Sash (Patka) 

Kashmir, early eighteenth century 

Dimensions: warp 224 cm, weft 55 cm 

Warp: wool (tus?) (dark blue); silk (ivory) 

Weft: wool (tus?) (ivory, red, light red, yellow, green, dark blue) 
Weave structure: double interlocked 2/2 twill tapestry 

6.24, acquired by George Hewitt Myers in 1928 


Parts of this sash have been reassembled from a wider shawl, 
as indicated by the joined borders and the horizontal warp 
of the field. The ornament of the pallava represents an early 
stylization of the floral motif on Kashmir shawls in the 
eighteenth century. The form of the flowering bush has 
become plump and stiff, being filled with large red blossoms 
separated by needle-thin leaves and tiny yellow rosettes. Its 
top blossom bends slightly to the right. Flowering bushes 
with similar regular arrangements of blossoms and linear 
leaves occur on tent hangings painted in Burhanpur in the 
first half of the eighteenth century. (Journal cover). 


Published: 

Ames, in press, Pl. 99. 

Related material: 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 64.2215. 

M. Gittinger, Master Dyers to the World (Washington D.C.: The Textile 
Museum, 1982), nos. 70, 71. 

Irwin, Kashmir Shawl, Pl. 3. C. Singh, Woollen Textiles and Costumes from 
Bharat Kala Bhavan (Banaras: Banaras Hindu University, 1981), Pl. 
30B. 


4. Shawl or Sash 

Kashmir, mid-eighteenth century 

Dimensions: warp 471 cm, weft 85 cm 

Warp: wool (tus?) (red, ivory, dark blue) 

Weft: wool (tus?) (ivory; black; red; yellow; light, medium, and dark 
green; dark blue; pink) 

Weave structure: double interlocked 2/2 twill tapestry 

6.138, acquired by George Hewitt Myers in 1948 


With its borders intact, this magnificent textile is probably 
preserved in its original dimensions. One seam in the center, 
scarcely visible to the naked eye, suggests that the shawl was 
woven in two separate pieces. Using an ikatlike technique, 
the white warps have been dyed dark blue in the pallava 
section so that the background in these end zones is solid 
blue. The abundance of different flowers tightly arranged in 
a vase standing on a tray constitutes a further step in the 
development of the floral motif in the eighteenth century 
and represents the Kashmir translation of the flower-vase 
ornament common to Mughal architectural decorations from 
the seventeenth century onward. The striped field patterned 
with small flowers presents an early prototype for the striped 
shawl material, which in the nineteenth century became 
especially popular in Persia. 


Published: 
Ames, in press, Pl. 137 


Related material: 

A.E.D.T.A., Paris, 1691. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, nos. 04.2740, 95.185a. 
Irwin, Kashmir Shawl, Pl. 8. 

Singh, Woollen Textiles, Pl. 9, cat. nos. 70, 68. 


5. Shawl 

Kashmir, eighteenth century 

Dimensions: warp 267 cm, weft 135 cm 

Warp: wool (asli tus?) (ivory, red); silk (ivory) 

Weft: wool (asli tus?) (ivory, orange, yellow, green, dark blue) 
Weave structure: double interlocked 2/2 twill tapestry 

6.139, acquired by George Hewitt Myers in 1948 


The extremely fine silky material rendering this shawl so 
light and nearly transparent may be asii tus, the highest grade 
of shawl wool obtained from the wild Himalayan goat. The 
rather restrained ornamentation of the pallava consists of a 
repeat pattern with small single flowers, called buti, in orange 
and yellow with blue and green leaves. A silk brocade with 
avery similar small floral buti attributed to eighteenth-century 
textile production from Gujarat is preserved in the Jaipur 
Palace collection, indicating an early link between shawl 
designs and other textiles produced in India. 


Related material: 

Irwin, Kashmir Shawl, Pl. 12, datable to 1770. 

C. Singh, Textiles and Costumes from the Maharaja Sawai Man Singh II 
Museum (City Palace, Jaipur: Maharaja Sawai Man Singh Il Museum 
Trust, 1979), Pl. 4A. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, London, I.S. 13-1982. 


6. Shawl 

Kashmir, late eighteenth century 

Dimensions: warp 304 cm, weft 128 cm 

Warp: wool (asli tus?) (ivory); silk (ivory) 

Weft: wool (as/i tus?) (ivory, black, red, blue) 

Weave structure: double interlocked 2/2 twill tapestry 
1965.43.1 


This shawl, which has a narrow pallava with dense repeat 
patterns of small floral motifs, is also woven with extraor- 
dinarily fine material. In Kashmir such delicate shawls are 
popularly known as “ring shawls” because they are so fine 
they could pass through a finger ring. Shawls of similar 
quality and design have survived in several collections, 
suggesting that there was a special demand for shawls of 
highest-quality material decorated with small subdued pat- 
terns. 


Related material: 
A.E.D.T.A., Paris, 2311. 
Singh, Woollen Textiles, Pl. 12B. 


OIC 
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7. Door or Window Hanging (Darparda) 

Kashmir, ca. 1800 

Dimensions: warp 148 cm, weft 106 cm 

Warp: wool (tus?) (ivory, blue, red, black) 

Weft: wool (tus?) (ivory, black, red, light red, yellow, light and dark 
bluish green, blue, dark blue, brown) 

Weave structure: double interlocked 2/2 twill tapestry 

6.261, acquired by George Hewitt Myers in 1952 


This masterfully woven hanging translates into the Kashmir 
style the popular flower-vase motif commonly found on 
Mughal architecture. A profusion of carnations, irises, leaves, 
and other flowers covers the entire surface of the panel like 
a densely set mosaic. Cusped leaves form an arch, which 
frame the shawl’s main motif of a vase of flowers standing 
on a tray. The style of the flowers and border ornaments 
closely relates to Kashmir shawls from ca. 1800. The panel 
is evidence that Kashmir weavers not only produced shawls 


8. Fragment of a Shawl 

Kashmir, ca. 1800 

Dimensions: warp 93 cm, weft 119 cm 

Warp: wool (tus?) (ivory); silk (ivory) 

Weft: wool (tus?) (ivory, black, red, light red, orange, yellow, bluish 
green, blue) 

Weave structure: double interlocked 2/2 twill tapestry 

1983.68.4, gift of Mrs. Evan Wilson 


Two beautiful pallava border fragments have been sewn to 
the field of another, probably contemporary, shawl. The 
shawl design represents an early form of the buta. While still 
bearing elements of the flower-vase motif, now small flowers 
in different colors cluster together in the form of a cone. This 
particular type of buta, marked by a tip of S-curving racemes, 
may date from the first decade of the nineteenth century. A 
shawl with a very similar pattern appears in Jean-Auguste 
Ingres’s portrait of Madame Riviere, painted in 1805 and 
now in the Louvre. 


but a wide variety of woolen textiles. Its size and design 
recall Indian painted and embroidered window and door 
hangings. William Moorcroft has documented that woolen 
door and window curtains, darpardas, were made in Kashmir 
and exported to Iran, Turkey, Russia, and Arabia.' Panels 
with similar designs have survived in several other collections. 


Published: 
Ames, in press, Pl. 161. 


Related material: 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 99.156. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, X.103.4 and 17.123.3. 
Musée Historique des Tissus, Lyons, 40771-983-IV.29. 

The Textile Museum, Washington, D.C., no. 6.149. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, London, Textile Department, 346-1880, 
739-1912. 


1. W. Moorcroft, cited in Irwin, Kashmir Shawl, p. 35. 
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9. Shawl Related material: 


Kashmir, ca 1810-1820 Baltimore Museum of Art, 1980.339. 

Dimensions: warp 299 cm, weft 134 cm 

Warp: wool (tus?) (ivory); silk (ivory) 1. O. Gordejewa, Russische Tiicher und Schals (Leningrad: Aurora, 1985), 
Weft: wool (tus?) (ivory, black, red, yellow, green, blue, light blue) facing pl. 51. 


Weave structure: double interlocked 2/2 twill tapestry. 
6.274, acquired by George Hewitt Myers in 1953 


During the first decades of the nineteenth century, the floral 
buta appears in many variations as the main element of 
Kashmir shawl patterns. In contrast to the more compact 
arrangements of small flowers found in most other shawls 
of this period, this slender, cypresslike buta, also called 
kalanga, has a remarkable linear quality. The lacelike buta is 
composed of blue rosettes and tiny star-shaped blossoms in 
blue and red scattered over an intricate tracery of branches. 
Such declicate shawl patterns beautifully complemented Eu- 
ropean fashion in the Empire style. A portrait painted by 
Karl Reichel in 1813, now in the State Russian Museum in 
Leningrad, depicts a lady standing at a piano and wearing a 
thin white muslin dress trimmed with delicate lace. The 
elegant young woman is casually draped in a large white 
shawl of a design nearly identical to the shawl in this 
collection. ! 
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10. Shawl 

Kashmir, 1820-1830 

Dimensions: warp 335 cm, weft 139 cm 

Warp: wool (tus?) (ivory); silk (beige) 

Weft: wool (tus?) (ivory, black, red, light red, yellow, light green, green, 
blue, purplish red) 

Weave structure: double interlocked 2/2 twill tapestry 

1965.43.2 


Preserved in excellent condition, this shawl represents a 
further development in the style of the floral buta. The width 
of the pallava has grown larger, and a second tier of butas 
appears above the main border. A network of floral vines 
(jal) covers the ground between the butas of the pallava. The 
blue iris, a popular flower of Kashmir, features prominently 
among the brilliantly colored floral motifs. Individual buta 
motifs (kunj buta) occupy the four corners of the plain white 
field. 


11. Fragment of a Pallava 

Kashmir, 1820-1830 

Dimensions: warp 44 cm, weft 138 cm 

Warp: wool (tus?) (ivory) 

Weft: wool (tus?) (ivory, black, red, orange yellow, dark and light bluish 
green, brilliant blue, bluish red, light bluish red) 

Weave structure: double interlocked 2/2 twill tapestry 

6.313, Gift of Mrs. Hoffman Philip 


This small panel shows that even fragments of Kashmir 
shawls were treasured and carefully preserved. Parts of a 
shawl border have been meticulously sewn together and 
finished with fringe of differently colored threads individually 
embroidered into the fabric. The cone-shaped buta is com- 
posed of small colorful blossoms and placed in an ogival void 
framed by a garland of tiny blue flowers. Densely set small 
flowers decorate the space between the main buta motifs, 
enhancing the overall mosaic effect of the design. 
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12. Floor Mat 

Kashmir, 1830s 

Dimensions: warp 107 cm, weft 156 cm 

Warp: wool (tus?) (ivory); silk (ivory) 

Weft: wool (tus?) (ivory, dark and light red, yellow, green, light and 
dark blue, light and dark purplish red) 

Weave structure: double interlocked 2/2 twill tapestry 

6.314, gift of Mrs. Hoffman Philip 


The two pallavas and parts of the side borders (hashiya) of a 
shawl are here reworked into a floor mat lined with printed 
cotton and edged with a strip of ikat fabric. Chandramani 
Singh refers to the Indian custom of sewing shawl border 
parts together to serve as small floor spreads for worship 
(puja), explaining that wool is considered “pure” in Hindu 
society. 


1. C. Singh, Woollen Textiles and Costumes from Bharat Kala Bhavan 
(Banaras: Banaras Hindu University, 1981), p. 14, cat. no. 184. 


13. Fragment of a Pallava 

Kashmir, 1830s 

Dimensions: warp 52 cm, weft 133 cm 

Warp: wool (tus?) (ivory): silk (ivory) 

Weft: wool (tus?) (ivory, red, yellow, green, greenish brown, dark blue, 
light blue, purplish red) 

Weave structure: double interlocked twill 2/2 tapestry weave 

6.2, acquired by George Hewitt Myers in 1924 


Seven cone-shaped butas with forked tips decorate the border 
of this fragment. Divided into almond-shaped sections, the 
butas are filled with tiny dotlike blossoms and leaves. Un- 
dulating bands of floral racemes pattern the ground and fill 
the framing border of the pallava. They represent an early 
stage of the scrolling vine ornament (“staghorn pattern’’) 
frequently seen in the allover repeat patterns in shawl butas 
of the 1830s and 1840s. The charming design of the jal 
consists of scrolling racemes that enclose small blue birds 
mingling among tiny flowers. 


14. Shawl 

Kashmir, 1830s 

Dimensions: warp 340 cm, weft 140 cm 

Warp: wool (tus?) (ivory); silk (ivory) 

Weft: wool (tus?) (ivory, black, red, yellow, light green, blue) 
Weave structure: 2/2 double interlocked twill tapestry 

6.275, acquired by George Hewitt Myers in 1953 


At a time when the Kashmir shawl enjoyed great popularity 
in India as well as abroad, Kashmir weavers tried to improve 
the efficiency of shawl production by dividing the weaving 
of one shawl among several weavers. The white field, end 
border (pallava), and side border (hashiya) have been joined, 
indicating that they were woven as individual pieces on 
separate looms. The somewhat blurred design and lesser 
quality of craftsmanship suggest that this shawl was perhaps 
intended for a more modest market. 


15. Square Shawl, Chandar 

Kashmir, 1820-1830 

Dimensions: warp 173 cm, weft 166 cm 

Warp: wool (tus?) (ivory); silk (ivory) 

Weft: wool (tus?) (ivory, orange, bluish green, light blue, dark blue) 
Weave structure: 2/2 double interlocked twill tapestry 

1986.1.4 


Besides rectangular shawls, another format was produced in 
Kashmir from the late eighteenth through the nineteenth 
centuries. The chandar, also known as ‘‘moon shaw!” in the 
‘West, has a square shape and is decorated in the center with 
a full circle (chand) and quarter circles in the four corners. 
Several Indian paintings depicting royal receptions (darbar) 
of Akbar II portray Muslims wearing this kind of shawl 
folded diagonally and draped around their shoulders. This 
shawl belongs to a group of chandars with an allover repeat 
pattern of inclined butas set among overlapping scrolling 
tapes, arabesques, and floral motifs. The design closely re- 
sembles illuminations in a Kashmir manuscript now in the 
New York Public Library. During the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century, the square, diagonally folded shawls also 
became popular in Europe, because they draped well over 
the increasingly wide skirts. 


Related material: 

A.E.D.T.A., Paris, no. 1047,1358. 

J. Cassin, “Chand-Dar—The Moon Shawls from Kashmir,” Hali 3, no. 
4 (1981), Figs. 6, 9. 

H. C. Perleberg, Persian Textiles . . . (Jersey City: H. C. Perleberg, 1919), 
Pl. 27 (collection of The Newark Museum). 

Yale University Art Gallery, The Kashmir Shawl (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1975), Pl. 13. 
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16. Pictorial Embroidery 

Kashmir, 1830-1850 

Dimensions: 200 cm X 178 cm 

Ground material: black wool 

Embroidery thread: wool (white, red, light red, orange red, orange, 
yellow, light green, green, greenish blue, light blue, purplish red, deep 
purplish red, pink, light pink), embroidered in stem stitch and satin 
stitch 

6.258, acquired by George Hewitt Myers in 1952 


Embroidered with pictorial scenes, this panel presents another 
special category of woolen textile produced in Kashmir. 
Besides a few woven and embroidered shawls, pictorial scenes 
appear on several embroidered coats (chugas), scarfs, sashes, 
and covers. As hunting scenes are frequently represented, 
these textiles are also referred to as shikargah (Persian for 
hunting ground). 

This black woolen panel is covered with numerous figures, 
animals, and floral ornaments, all worked in many colors of 
woolen yarns, in fine stem stitch and satin stitches. Divided 
into a central square and deep border with patterns oriented 
to the four sides, the composition of this embroidery suggests 
that it was used as a cover, rumal, possibly a table cover. 
Amidst flowers, small butas, and floral scrolls in the central 
field are images of court life with elegantly dressed ladies 
and gentlemen engaged in conversation. Surrounding the 
central square field, a deep border contains lively scenes of 
marching soldiers, processions carrying palanquins, hunting 
parties, a white elephant, and dashing horsemen. The subject 
and: style of the embroidery recall paintings created in 
northern India under Sikh rule during the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century.' Among the many different costumes 
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depicted in this embroidery, one can clearly recognize the 
typical Sikh costume, consisting of tightly fitting pyjamas 
(some with chevron mashru patterns), shirts with long sleeves 
(kurta) under short jackets with short sleeves, a broad 
waistband covering the buttocks, and a variety of different, 
often striped, turbans. Whereas the scenes of this embroidery 
have not yet been identified, and may not represent any 
particular story, other Kashmir pictorial embroideries carry 
inscriptions corresponding to popular Persian legends. Since 
William Moorcroft does not mention pictorial shawls in his 
study of the shawl industry in Kashmir in the 1820s, it has 
been assumed that textiles with figurative scenes developed 
in the 1830s after his departure from India. However, the 
existence of pictorial woven shawls with narrow pallavas 
framed with small borders in the style of the late eighteenth 
century, suggests that shikargah shawls had a longer tradition 
in Kashmir.’ Pictorial woolen embroideries have also been 
attributed to other areas in northern India. For example, a 
woolen chuga in the Bharat Kala Bhavan collection is em- 
broidered with scenes of Hindu mythology and may come 
from the Kulu region of Himachal Pradesh.? 


Related material (with inscriptions identifying the subject): 

M. Blair, The Paisley Shawl (Paisley: Alexander Gardner, 1904), Pl. 2. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 1971.88. 

Irwin, Kashmir Shawl, Pl. 27. 


1. K. Khandalavala, Pahari Miniature Painting (Bombay: New Book Co., 
1958), Fig. 6, pp. 242, 290. 

2. Singh, Woollen Textiles, cat. no. 23; Victoria and Albert Museum, The 
Indian Heritage (London: Victoria and Albert Museum, 1982), Pl. 290; 
Private collection, New York. 

3. Singh, Woollen Textiles, cat. no. 150. 


17. Shawl (Chaukora) 

Kashmir, 1830-1840 

Dimensions: 195 cm X 163 cm 

Ground material: wool (black) 

Embroidery thread: wool (tus?) (white, black, red, dark red, light red, 
yellow, green, dark green, light green, blue, dark blue, light blue, pink); 
embroidered in stem stitch 

1981.22, gift of Peter Constan 


This beautiful square shawl, chaukora, presents a magnificent 
example of fine Kashmir woolen embroidery, amlikar. Its 
entire surface is covered with carefully executed stem stitches 
in brilliant colors that assume a jewel-like appearance against 
the black background. It has been said that an Armenian 
merchant popularized the embroidering of shawls in Kashmir 
in order to produce shawls faster and more cheaply.' How- 
ever, it is difficult to believe that a shawl embroidered with 
such minute detail required less skill or could have been 
created much more rapidly than one woven on the loom in 
twill tapestry. 


Related material: 
Baltimore Museum of Art, 1950/86.5. 


1. Irwin, Kashmir Shawl, pp. 13-14. 
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18. Coat (Chuga) 

Kashmir, second half of nineteenth century 

Dimensions: center back length, 135 cm; sleeve width between cuffs, 
209 cm 

Ground material: wool (tus?) (red), 2/2 twill 

Embroidery thread: wool (tus?) (white, black, red, orange, beige, light 
green, light blue, pink); embroidered in stem stitch 

1983.74.1, gift of Mrs. Richard Ettinghausen 


The chuga, a loose-fitting man’s coat, originally served as an 
Indian court dress, but was also used as an informal morning 
robe by British officers in India. This bright red example is 
lined with purplish pink and light green silk damask, and 
padded with thin cotton muslin. Embroidered designs of 
butas, palmettes with floral and geometric elements, decorate 
the coat along its hem, neckline, cuffs, and pocket opening, 
as well as in large cartouches on the back. The minuscule 
stem stitches approximate the texture of twill tapestry weave. 


Related material: 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 48.988. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 24.123, 30.27, 49.32.74, 
56.118. Singh, Textiles and Costumes, p. 157, Pl. 16b. 

Singh, Woollen Textiles, cat. nos. 149-157. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, London, I.S. 1-1880, I.S. 4978, LS. 4979, 
I.S. 4980, I.S. 05597, I.S. 0198, I.S. 57-1963. 


19. Cap 

Kashmir or Iran, late nineteenth century 

Dimensions: 28 cm X 28 cm 

Ground material: wool (polychrome with red dominating); 2/2 double 
interlocked twill tapestry 

Warp: wool (red) 

Weft: wool (white, black, red, yellow, light bluish green, light blue, 
pink) 

Embroidery thread: silk (beige); embroidered in knot stitch and chain 
stitch 

6.312, gift of Mrs. Hoffman Philip 


Caps, takhin, were made in Kashmir with shawl material 
primarily for the local market, and few were exported to 
Kabul and Hindustan.! This cone-shaped cap consists of 
carefully patched together pieces of red jamawar material 
patterned with floral vines and buta motifs. It is quilted and 
lined with Indian cotton that is block printed with floral 
designs. The design, colors, and weave structure of the striped 
woolen cloth that finishes the cap’s edge suggest Persian 
manufacture. Since Indian printed cotton and Kashmir woolen 
textiles were items of trade, it is possible that this cap was 
made outside of Kashmir, perhaps in Iran. Embroidery 
decorates the cap along its seams and edge. 


Related material: 
Victoria and Albert Museum, Indian Department, negative #HE 2942. 


1. William Moorcroft, cited in Irwin, Kashmir Shawl, p. 34. 
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20. Shawl 

Kashmir, ca. 1840 

Size: 331 cm X 144 cm 

Warp: wool (ivory, red) 

Weft: wool (white, black, three shades of red, orange, yellow, green, 
three shades of blue, purplish red) 

Weave structure: double interlocked 2/2 twill tapestry 

End border: wool (polychrome) pieced and embroidered in stem stitch 
1965.19.2, gift of Mrs. F. D. Hubbard 


By the 1840s Kashmir weavers increasingly produced shawls 
for European export and adapted their patterns to Western 
taste, often copying designs created in Europe. The pattern 
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of this shawl indeed seems a reaction to the fashion of 
European shawls, which by now were frequently woven on 
Jacquard looms and had larger and more complex designs 
with intricate details. The size of the border gradually in- 
creased, impinging on the area of the plain central field until 
the latter was only a quarter of the shaw1’s size. Slender butas 
appear on a ground intricately patterned with a variety of 
interpenetrating palmettes and scrolling arabesques. The 
ornamentation is so complex that one only gradually rec- 
ognizes that the ground color within and between the butas 
alternates between green and red. ; 
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21. Square Shawl 

Kashmir, mid-nineteenth century 

Dimensions: warp 207 cm, weft 201 cm 

Warp: wool (ivory, red, brown) 

Weft: wool (white, black, three shades of red, pink, yellow, green, two 
shades of blue, two shades of purplish red) 

Weave structure: double interlocked 2/2 twill tapestry 

Border along all four sides: wool (polychrome), pieced and embroidered 
in stem stitch 

1982.40.1 


In order to satisfy the European taste for larger and more 
complicated shawl patterns, Kashmir weavers altered their 
weaving techniques. The white center medallion and parts 
of the surrounding border of this shaw] have been woven in 
separate sections and sewn together (see diagram). 
Whereas the colors of earlier Kashmir shawls were re- 
stricted to contrasting primary colors, by the mid-nineteenth 
century the color range had increased. Some of the new 
colors were achieved by the effect of optical mixture. Tiny 
dots of different colors cover the surface. Seen froma distance, 
they mix with the ground color, creating a variety of additional 
vivid color shades. For example, the striking purplish tones 
are composed of red dots set on light and dark blue grounds. 
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22. Turnover Shawl 

Kashmir, second half of nineteenth century 

Dimensions: warp 217 cm, weft 218 cm 

Center field: warp and weft (black wool, 2/2 twill) 

Border warp: wool (red, black) 

Border weft; wool (white, black, two shades of red, yellow, light bluish 
green, two shades of blue, purple) 

Weave structure: double interlocked 2/2 twill tapestry 

End border around all four sides: wool (polychrome) pieced and 
embroidered with wool (polychrome) in stem stitch and satin stitch 
1961.18.1, gift of Misses Louisa and Clara H. Leete 


The turnover shawl represents another type of shawl pro- 
duced especially for the European market, where shawls 
were frequently worn folded in a triangular shape. The faces 
of the patterned border of this shawl change so that the right 
faces of both are exposed when the shaw/ is folded diagonally. 
No longer exclusively items of high fashion, Kashmir shawls 
were now produced for a wide market. It is possible that this 
shawl with a large plain field and relatively narrow patterned 
border was intended for the more modest purse. 


Related material: 

Helen Louise Allen Textile Collection, University of Wisconsin, WFI 
1045, WFI 1050. 

The Textile Museum, Washington, D.C., 1963.23.1. 

The Textle Museum, Washington, D.C., 1963.1.3. 


23. Shawl 

Kashmir, 1850-1860 

Dimensions: warp 217 cm, weft 218 cm 

Warp: wool (white, black, red,) 

Weft: wool (white, black, red, yellow, vivid green, blue, purplish red, 
three shades of purple, brown) 

Weave structure: double interlocked 2/2 twill tapestry, pieced 

End border along all four sides: wool (polychrome) pieced and em- 
broidered with wool (polychrome) in stem stitch 1961.18.2, gift of 
Misses Louisa and Clara H. Leete 


Placed in an elaborate pattern of large sweeping arabesques 
with scrolling split leaves, multilayered cartouches, and 
palmettes, the buta, which dominated the Kashmir shawl 
pattern for many decades, is no longer the major element 
here. In order to achieve the large sinuous designs of European 
shawls, Kashmir weavers refined the piecing of shawls from 
many parts. Individually woven pattern motifs and design 
sections with irregular outlines were thus skillfully joined 
together like a large puzzle. An elaborate version of the so- 
called harlequin border, which consists of differently colored 
patched and embroidered cloth pieces, surrounds the shaw] 
and displays the same degree of fine craftsmanship. Corre- 
sponding to the folding of the shawl, the pattern is oriented 
toward its corners. Since shawls made in Kashmir have 
always enjoyed the highest reputation in Europe, frequently 
elaborate embroidered inscriptions served as proof of the 
shawls’ authenticity. Whereas most inscriptions are not le- 
gible, this one reads: ‘Commissioned by Sayyid Dalil [or 
Jalil] . . ., Lord and learned man; Ahmad Ali completed [this 
shawl].’” Farmayesh-e Sayyed Dalil [Jalil] ..., Saheb wa 
Daneshmand, al-Saheb, al- Mo’ayyed ... Ahmad Ali beh 
Etmam resanid.! 


1. This translation was kindly provided by a friend of The Textile Museum 
from the Iranian community. 
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24. Shawl 

Kashmir, 1860-1870 

Dimensions: warp 35Q,.cm, weft 141 cm 

Warp: wool (white, black, red, orange, brown, purplish blue, light 
purple), silk (reddish brown) 

Weft: wool (white, black, red, orange, orange-yellow, yellow, green, 
light blue, purplish blue, two shades of purplish red) 

Weave structure: double interlocked 2/2 twill tapestry, pieced 

End border: wool (polychrome) pieced and embroidered with wool 
(polychrome) 

1967.5.1, gift of Mrs. John Marble 


’ Whereas in the beginning of the nineteenth century European 


shawl manufacturers had closely copied the Indian proto- 
types, by the end of the century, the roles were reversed. A 
comparison of this Kashmir shawl with a European shawl 
(cat. no. 36) reveals how closely Kashmir weavers studied 
their European competitors. As found in the European shawls 
of this late period, here the pattern repeats only four times, 
with the depth of one repeat extending over half the shawl. 
In both types of shawls a pair of slender elongated butas with 
elaborate tips reaches from the corners into the field and 
overlaps with a continuous bordure of escutcheons and 
palmettes (a pattern composition shared with other large 
rectangular shawls of this period). Despite its late date, this 
Kashmir shawl displays a remarkable degree of craftsmanship. 
Woven with minute detail, its parts have been so carefully 
linked that the shawl is entirely flat as if woven in one piece. 
The piecing together of fabric with differently colored warps 
enhances the bold color effect of the shawl. 


Related material: 
M. Lévi-Strauss, Le chdle cachemire en France au XIX siécle (Lyons: Musée 
Historique des Tissus, 1984), cat. no. 57. 


25. Shawl 

Kashmir, 1860s 

Dimensions: warp 493 cm, weft 150 cm 

Warp: wool (tus?) (ivory, red) 

Weft: wool (tus?) (white, black, red, orange, yellow, green, light blue, 
two shades of purple) 

Weave structure: double interlocked 2/2 twill tapestry 

Embroidery: wool (brown, black, red, light blue) in stem stitch 
1985.33.3 


At the same time that shawls with expansive designs reached 
a stylistic culmination, there also existed a demand for 
Kashmir shawls in a more traditional style. Certain elements 


in this 1860s shawl reflect this conservative taste. Whereas 
the elongated swaying butas with split and curling tips 
alternating with palmettes, and the bright purple color, are 
typical features of shawl designs in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, the large plain field and narrow, decorated 
pallava harken to the taste of the earlier decades. This shaw] 
has been finished with embroidery. The corner ornaments 
(kunj butas), outlines, and small details of the border, as well 
as the seam between border and plain field, are worked with 
tiny stem stitches. 
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26. Jamawar 

Punjab, Amritsar or Ludhiana?, second half of nineteenth century 
Dimensions: warp 75 cm, weft 137 cm 

Warp: wool (tus?) (red, light green,) 

Weft: wool (tus?) (red, orange red, orange, yellow, beige, two shades 
of green, two shades of bluish green, vivid blue, two shades of purple, 
two shades of purplish red, two shades of pink, light brown, black) 
Weave structure: double interlocked 2/2 twill tapestry 

1959.16.1 


Once regarded as evidence for woolen twill tapestry weaving 
in Safavid Persia, this excellent textile is now associated with 
a group of woolen jamawar probably woven in Amritsar or 
Ludhiana for the Indian market during the second half of 
the nineteenth century. Decorated with a variety of large 
floral designs, similar woolen textiles have been tailored into 
men’s and boys’ sherwani coats, which became popular in 
India during the second half of the nineteenth century. The 
presence of aniline dyes in some examples of this group also 
supports a late date. The bold floral design in an unusual 
range of colors is a departure from traditional Kashmir shawl 
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patterns and seems inspired by a variety of different sources. 
The composition of palmettes containing floral bouquets 
placed on a ground covered with flowers recalls Ottoman 
tile decorations, whereas the floral style, marked by an 
abundance of composite flowers and leaves growing from 
delicate, sinuous stems, relates to eighteenth-century Indian 
chintzes produced for the Western market. 


Material with same pattern: 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 40.107. 

A. U. Pope and P. Ackerman, A Survey of Persian Art, vol. 5 (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1938-1939), pp. 2153-2154, Pl. 1093. Yale 
University Art Gallery, A Sense of Pattern (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1981), no. 24. 


Related material: 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 21.1736 (fragment). 

Calico Museum at Ahmedabad (a coat and fragments). 

Victoria and Albert Museum, London, I.S. 77-1981 (boy’s coat). 

S. C. Welch, India Art and Culture, 1300-1900 (New York: The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, 1985), cat. no. 295 (boy’s coat). 


27. Reversible Shawl, Dorukha 

Kashmir, 1860s 

Dimensions: warp 309 cm, weft 149 cm 

Warp: wool (tus?) (light greenish blue, greenish brown, light brown) 
Weft: wool (tus?) (olive green, greenish brown, brilliant blue, light blue, 
brilliant pink) 

Weave structure: double interlocked 2/2 twill tapestry 

Embroidery: wool (white, light green, olive green, brilliant purple, light 
purple); embroidered in stem stitch 

1986.1.5 


This shawl is woven in the twill tapestry technique with its 
loose wefts trimmed on the reverse face. Embroidery stitches 
outline all motifs and cover the interlocking joints on the 
back. Visible on both faces, the embroidery renders the shawl 
reversible. Such shawls, termed dorukha, meaning reversible, 
were introduced during the 1860s. 


Related material: 

Singh, Woollen Textiles, Pl. 51B. 

L. Stack, “Two Types of Reversible Shawls,’’ Bulletin de Liaison du Centre 
International d'Etude des Textiles Anciens (Lyons), 1977, no. 45, pp. 41— 
46. 

The Textile Museum, Washington, D.C., 1969.28.5-6 (fragments). 
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28. Shawl 

Europe, possibly Paisley, 1810-1820 

Dimensions: warp 177 cm, weft 158 cm 

Warp: silk (white with narrow borders in white, dark purplish red, and 
green, and flanking bands in light purplish red and black) 

Weft: wool (white with design in pink, dull dark red, orange, and 
green); silk (narrow border—white, dark purplish red, and green, with 
dark purplish red and brown in flanking bands) 

Selvedges: same as rest of solid white areas 

End finish: warp fringe 

Weave structure!: Solid white areas in 2/1 twill, weft-float face S on 
the front. Weft-patterned areas in 3/1 twill, weft-float face S on the 
front, with weft substitution of two colors in some areas (pattern wefts 
cut on the back in the field area) and extra-weft backing of alternate 
white wefts in three-span floats in diagonal alignment. (Ratio of solid 
white to pattern wefts, 2:1.) Warp-patterned bands in a three-color 
reciprocal-warp weave based on 3/1 twill. Plain-weave flanking bands. 
1982.24, gift of Mrs. John Blizard 


The designs of early European shawls imitating the Kashmir 
shawl reflect the technical and economical restrictions of the 
looms on which they were woven. The number of colors of 
wefts are limited, and silk, which is stronger than fine wool, 
had to be used for the warp. Although the drawloom was 
certainly employed in Europe from the beginning, the early 
shawl patterns were confined to narrow borders that were 
often sewn to the shawl’s field. 

This shawl has been woven in one piece. A simple repeat 
pattern of small floral motifs covers the white field framed 
by narrow patterned borders along the end and selvedge. 
The textile resembles the “spade-center shawl,” an early type 
woven in Paisley from 1810 to 1820.7 


1. The weave structure analysis of the European shawls has been 
conducted by Ann Pollard Rowe. For a more detailed description see 
her discussion in this issue of the Journal. 

2. C.H. Rock Paisley Shawls. (Paisley: Paisley Museum and Art Galleries, 
1966), p. 12. 
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29. Shawl 

Europe, possibly Edinburgh, 1820-1830 

Dimensions: warp 233 cm, weft 143 cm 

Warp: cotton (white) 

Weft: wool (white, with design in red, blue); cotton (light yellow) 
Selvedges: ivory-white silk warps, plain weave 

End fringe: separately made fringe band, cotton warps and wool wefts 
Weave structure: Solid white areas in 3/1 twill, weft-float face Z on the 
front. Patterned areas in 3/1 twill, weft-float face Z on the front, with 
weft substitution in three colors, wefts cut on the back, and extra-weft 
backing of three-span floats in alternate alignment after alternate pattern 
wefts using alternate white wefts. (Ratio of solid white to pattern wefts, 
1:1.) 

1985.10.1, gift of Mr. John Bours 


This large rectangular shawl is woven in one piece with an 
added wool fringe. Small vegetal motifs rendered in blue, 
with details in red and yellow cover the entire ground of the 


border. The narrow void of the ground describes the outline 
of the buta motifs. The shawl’s pattern corresponds closely 
to a Kashmir shaw! from the Museum’s collection (cat. no. 
14), which displays a similar restricted color range. Although 
this European shawl was obviously woven on a drawloom, 
as is indicated by the point repeat and depth of its pattern 
unit, the tiny details of its pattern imitate the mosaiclike 
quality of Kashmir shaw] designs woven in the twill tapestry 
technique. The style of the design relates to a shaw] attributed 
to Messrs. Gibb and MacDonald, shawl manufacturers of 
Edinburgh. 


Related material: 
Perleberg, Persian Textiles... , Pl. 49. 


1. D. Whyte, “Edinburgh Shawls and Their Makers,” Costume, 1976, 
no. 10, figs. 7, 8. 
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30. Shawl 

France, 1820-1830 

Dimensions: warp 151 cm, weft 145 cm 

Warp: silk (white) 

Weft: wool (white with design in red, two shades of pink, yellow- 
orange, two shades of green, light blue, purplish red, black) 

Selvedges: same as ground weave 

End finish: separately made fringe band with white silk warp and white 
wool weft 

Weave structure: 3/1 twill, warp-float face S on the front, with 
supplementary wefts in three-span floats in alternating alignment (in 
nine substituting colors) after alternate ground wefts; pattern wefts cut 
on the back. 

1986.1.2 


Known in France as “‘chale boiteux,’”’ this square shawl has 
only one patterned border. Although European shaw] man- 
ufacturers initially tried to copy Indian prototypes as closely 
as possible, French designers soon began to reinterpret the 
Kashmir patterns, inventing their own designs. While pre- 
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serving the traditional composition of the Kashmir shawl 
border with floral butas outlined by a void and placed on a 
floral ground, the designer of this charming example intro- 
duces popular European flowers. Species such as the red 
rose, blue cornflower, striped tulip, pink carnation, and red 
poppies are drawn in vivid colors with heavy shading, 
suggesting their three-dimensionality. The pattern relates 
closely to a shawl design preserved in the Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs, Paris. Since shawls with naturalistic flowers were 
reportedly less popular in Paris, but have survived in several 
American collections and are recorded in American portrait 
paintings, it is possible that this type was produced in France 
primarily for export. 


Related material: 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 95.995, 41.761. 
Museum of the City of New York, 36.387, 35.336.2, 71.107.61. 


31. Shawl 

Europe, possibly France, 1830s 

Dimensions: warp 301 cm, weft 150 cm 

Warp: silk (white) 

Weft: wool (white with designs in two shades of pink, yellow, green, 
light blue, black) 

Selvedges: same as ground weave 

End finish: separately made fringe band with white silk warp and white 
wool weft 

Weave structure: 3/1 twill, warp-float face S on the front, with supple- 
mentary wefts in three-span floats in diagonal alignment S (in four or 
six substituting colors) after each ground weft; pattern wefts cut on the 
back. 

1981.2, gift of Mrs. Herbert Abraham 


Whereas the design of the shawl in cat. no. 30 tries to unite 
the style of European flower painting with Indian shawl 
designs, this example caters more directly to a taste for the 
flamboyant and exotic. An abundance of fantastic flowers 
enriches the cone-shaped butas and their background. The 
juxtaposition of rich vegetal ornaments and areas with small 
geometric repeat patterns creates an effect of surprise and 
novelty, which is further enhanced by an unusual color 
combination dominated by light blue and pinks. 
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32. Fragment of Border 

Russia, 1830—1840s 

Dimensions: warp 46cm, weft 14 cm 

Warp: silk (white) 

Weft: wool (white; black; several shades of red, of bluish green, and of 
blue; light yellowish green; several shades of brown) 

Weave structure: plain tapestry weave with 3/3—5/5 dovetailing 

6.107, acquired by George Hewitt Myers in 1946 


As in Western Europe, the Kashmir shaw] also enjoyed great 
popularity in Russia, where in the nineteenth century several 
shawl-weaving manufactories developed in the districts of 
Nizhni-Novgorod, Ryazan, Voronezh, Saratov, and Moscow. 
Unlike their Western European counterparts, the Russian 
producers had access to the fine wool of the Tibetan goat 
that was traded in Nizhni-Novgorod, and they also used the 
down from goats of the western Siberian steppes. 

This fragment is woven with very fine wool in plain 
tapestry weave. It resembles shawls manufactured by Na- 
dezhna Merlina from the province of Nizhni-Novgorod. 
Merlina, who initially produced carpets, began to weave 
shawls in 1806, applying the technique of pileless carpets. 
Her shawls gained fame in the 1830s, and several carrying 
her initials ““H. M.’” have survived.! Like this fragment, they 
display borders with exuberant floral designs composed of 
naturalistic European garden flowers rendered in many shades. 
Narrow bands with round dots in two shades of red frame 
the border and constitute another feature common to both 
the inscribed shawls and this fragment. 


Related material: 

Cooper-Hewitt Museum, New York, 1954-54-2, 1960-234-1, 1953-90- 
Ik 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York—The Textile Study Room, 
1971.136.6, 46. 180 (inscribed ‘“H.M.’’), 65.91.1; The Costume Institute, 
1972.175 (inscribed ““H.M.’’). 


1. Y. V. Arsenyeva, Russian Kerchiefs and Shawls. Treasures of the Order 
of Lenin State Museum of History (Moscow: Lenin State Museum of History, 
n.d.), Pls. 1, 2, 3, 4; Gordejewa, Russische Tiicher und Schals, Pls. 51-61. 
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33. Shawl 

Europe, possibly Paisley, ca. 1840 

Dimensions: warp 309 cm, weft 148 cm 

Warp: silk (area dyed—white, shades of brown; along end border—red, 
orange, green, light blue) 

Weft: wool (white in center, red, green); cotton (white on ends, light 
blue, brown); silk (yellow) 

Selvedge: green silk warps, warp-predominant plain weave 

End finish: warp fringe 

Weave structure: Patterned areas in 3/1 twill, weft-float face Z on the 
front, with weft substitution in six colors, wefts cut on the back, and 
extra-weft backing of three-span floats in diagonal alignment. Solid 
white areas in 3/1 twill, weft-float face Z on the front, using backing 
wefts and matching pattern wefts. (Ratio of solid white to pattern wefts, 
Zee) 

1980.11, gift of Mrs. Frank Bradley 
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Continuous improvements of the European shaw! loom 
allowed patterns of increasing size and complexity. During 
the 1840s the borders became deeper and the patterns more 
complicated. Here, a row of elongated butas with tips bending 
to the right overlap with a second row of butas that turn in 
the opposite direction. The colors of the background change 
from light blue, to red, to green, to white, and to yellow, 
enhancing the rich effect of the floral design. The white field 
is no longer plain, but covered with a network of delicate 
vegetal sprays, arabesques, and palmettes. The style of this 
pattern relates to two shawl designs, one dated 1829 and the 
second dated 1838, preserved in the Paisley Museum, Scot- 
land.! 


1. E. Rossbach, The Art of Paisley (New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold 
Co., 1980), Pls. 11, 12; P. Clabburn, Shawls in Imitation of the Indian 
(Aylesbury: Shire Publications, 1981), p. 21. 
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34. Shawl 

Europe, possibly Paisley, 1840-1850 

Dimensions: warp 345 cm, weft 160 cm 

Warp: silk (area dyed—white, brown; along end border—orange, green, 
blue, and brown) 

Weft: wool (white, pink, dark brownish red, dark brownish yellow, 
green, light blue) 

Selvedges: green silk warps, same structure as patterned area 

End finish: warp fringe 

Weave structure: Patterned area in 3/1 twill, weft-float face Z on the 
front, with weft substitution in six colors, wefts cut on the back, and 
extra-weft backing of three-span floats in diagonal alignment. Solid color 
central area in 3/1 twill, weft-float face Z on the front, using backing, 
white pattern wefts, and additional white wefts inserted to bring the 
ratio of solid color to pattern wefts to 4:1. 

1964.59.1, gift of Mrs. Robert Trumbell 
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This shawl represents a further stage in the stylistic devel- 
opment of European shawl pattern. The border is deeper and 
the center field size has decreased to a small square. The 
cone-shaped butas are no longer arranged in a single row, 
but appear in different sizes spread freely over the entire 
border. Reversing along the shawl’s horizontal and vertical 
central axes, the pattern repeats only four times over the 
whole textile, suggesting that it was woven on a Jacquard 
loom. The warps have been dyed brown in the areas of the 
borders, creating a stronger color contrast between the light 
field and dark border. Along a narrow end border the warps 
have been dyed in sections of orange, red, and light blue, 
producing an effect similar to multicolored harlequin borders. 


35. Shawl 
Europe, 1850—1860 
Dimensions: warp 359 cm, weft 162 cm 
Warp: wool (area dyed—red, black; along end border—white, red, 
yellow, green, light blue, black) 
Weft: wool (white, pink, red, yellow, green, light blue, black; paired 
wefts in red/yellow and red/black) 
Selvedges: green silk warps, 3/1 twill, warp-float face S on the front 
End finish: warp fringe 
Weave structure: Patterned area in 3/1 twill, weft-float face Z on the 
front, with weft substitution in seven colors, wefts cut on the back, and 
extra-weft backing of three-span floats in diagonal alignment, except in 
red areas on the ends. Solid color area in 3/1 twill, weft-float face Z on 
the front, using only backing wefts. (Ratio of solid color to pattern wefts, 
1:1.) 

1979.28, gift of Mrs. William Turner 


By the 1850s the use of the Jacquard loom for shaw] weaving 
was well established. Designs with large curvilinear forms 
stretching over half of the shawl’s length testify to the loom’s 
technical capabilities. These allowed each warp thread to be 
controlled automatically, thereby making the weaving of 
large patterns more economical. In this shawl differently 
colored wefts are paired in order to increase the color range. 
Red paired with black produces dark red, and paired with 
yellow yields orange. 


36. Shawl 

Europe, 1850-1860 

Dimensions: warp 366 cm, weft 157 cm 

Warp: wool (area dyed—white, dark green; along end border—red 
orange, green, light blue, black) 

Weft: wool (white, red, orange, green, light blue, black, paired wefts in 
red/yellow and red/black) 

Selvedge: green silk warps, 3/1 twill, warp-float face Z on the front 
End finish: band of red wefts in 2/1 twill, weft-float face Z on the front, 
warp fringe 

Weave structure: Patterned area double-woven in plain weave with 
front layer having weft substitution in six colors with floats and cut ends 
on the back behind both layers; only the red weft interchanges faces, 
and back layer warps are bare where red is woven on the front; back 
layer has only half as many warps as the front. Solid color central area 
in. 2/1 twill, weft-float face Z on the front, incorporating warps from 
both layers of the pattern area. 

1975.6.3, gift of Mrs. Edward C. Sweeney 


Known as “‘plaid”’ in Britain, shawls of enormous size became 
popular during the 1850s to 1860s; this one measures over 
10 feet by 5 feet. When folded in half such a shaw! would 
wrap around the entire figure and reach from the shoulder 
to the floor. Draped over the wide skirts, supported by 
crinolines, the expansive pattern of the shawl was displayed 
quite effectively. 

The pattern of this shawl reveals a Victorian taste for rich 
ornamentation, with details drawn from a variety of historical 
sources. Greek-inspired multilobed palmettes and scrolling 
acanthus leaves are here combined with Chinese-derived 
lotus flowers. 


5] 


37. Shawl 

Europe, ca. 1860 

Dimensions: warp 347 cm, weft 158 cm 

Warp: wool (area dyed—red, brownish red; along end border—white, 
red, yellow, green, light blue) 

Weft: wool (white, red, yellow-orange, green, light blue, black; paired 
wefts in red/yellow) 

Selvedges: green wool warps, 3/1 twill, warp-float face Z on the front 
End finish: band of green wefts in 3/3 plain weave, warp fringe 
Weave structure: Patterned area double woven in plain weave with 
front layer having weft substitution in six colors with floats and cut ends 
on the back behind both layers; only the red weft interchanges faces, 
and back layer warps are bare where red is woven on the front; back 
layer has only half as many warps as the front. Solid color central area 
in 2/1 twill, weft-float face Z on the front, incorporating warps from 
both layers of the patterned area. 

1979.41, gift of Mrs. Mildred Fisk 
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This shawl combines a large plain red field with a relatively 
narrow border ornamented with convoluted butas and mul- 
tilayered palmettes in the style of the 1860s. Its complex 
weave structure is nearly identical to that of cat. no. 36, and 
its brilliant and somewhat harsh colors suggesting synthetic 
dyes also support a late date. Like its Indian contemporary 
(cat. no. 25), this shawl indicates that during the 1860s there 
existed in Europe, as well as in India, a demand for shawls 
with plain fields and restricted pattern areas. 


Related material: 
Baltimore Museum of Art, 52.13 


38. Shawl 

Europe, possibly Paisley, 1865-1885 

Dimensions: warp 188 cm, weft 164 cm 

Warp: cotton (brown) 

Weft: cotton (dull green, beige); wool (red); silk (yellow) 

Selvedges: green silk warps, 2/1 twill, two layers, warp-float faces outside 
End finish: hemmed, with polychrome silk fringe knotted on 

Weave structure: double-woven plain weave with four colors of inter- 
changing and substituting wefts, with unused sets floated between the 
two layers; warps not interchanged. 

1985.33.2 


Invented by John Cunningham around 1865, the reversible 
shawl represents the last technical improvement of the shaw] 
in Europe. Although large numbers of such shawls were 
reportedly produced in Paisley until 1885, only a few ex- 
amples have survived. The shawl is wearable on both sides, 
because a double-faced weave with interchanging wefts 
produces similar patterns with reversed colors on both faces 
of the fabric. The invention of the reversible shawl in Europe 
coincides with the introduction of the dorukha shawl in 
Kashmir (see cat. no. 27), reflecting again the keen compe- 
tition between European and Indian shawl] production. 


Related material: 

M. Blair, The Paisley Shawl (Paisley: Alexander Gardener, 1904), PI. 9. 
J. Irwin, Shawls: A Study in Indo-European Influences (London: Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1955), Pl. 53. 

Ville de Paris, Musée de la Mode et du Costume, Le Chale cachemire et 
la mode francaise (Paris: Musée de la Mode et du Costume, 1982), Pl. 
23. 


39. Shawl (Illustration following page) 

France, 1867 

Dimensions: warp 336 cm, weft 162 cm 

Warp: wool (area dyed—white, red, yellow-orange, green, light blue, 
purple, black) 

Weft: wool (white, red, yellow, green, blue, purplish red, black); paired 
wefts in at least twelve different color combinations; cotton (brown— 
backing on the ends) 

Selvedges: green warps (paired) in 2/2 twill Z on the front, with backing 
wefts in three-span floats in alternating alignment after alternate twill 
wefts 

End finish: warp fringe 

Weave structure: Patterned area in 3/1 twill, weft-float face Z on the 
front, with weft substitution in seven colors, wefts cut on the back, and 
extra-weft backing of three-span floats in alternate alignment after every 
second pattern weft. Solid color central area in 3/1 twill, weft-float face 
Z on the front, using backing and black pattern wefts. (Ratio of solid 
color to pattern wefts, 1.5:1.) 

1979.43.2, gift of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Loveland 


This shawl epitomizes the image of an exotic East so dear to 
the Victorian period. Elements from ancient Egypt, Greece, 
and the Islamic world form the background to imagined 


scenes from Indian life. The shawl is a late and elaborate 
version of the French shawls in the ‘Oriental Style” originally 
introduced by Amédée Couder in 1834. However, because 
the design corresponds closely to a contemporary description 
of a procession shawl made by a Monsieur Pin for the Paris 
exposition of 1867, itis probable this example may be assigned 
to that Lyon manufacturer. 

Central to the composition are two great processions of 
Indian worshippers filing toward enshrined images of “Ori- 
ental” deities. They come on horses, elephants, camels, and 
on foot wending through a profusion of flowers, birds, and 
ornamentation. The intricate details of the complex design, 
exemplified by shaded figures and detailed architectural 
construction, make this shawl a demonstration piece for the 
technical virtuosities of the Jacquard loom. Although the 
wefts carry only seven colors, they are paired in many 
combinations and create a large variety of different shades. 


Shawls with the same design: 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 39.19. 
Yale University Art Gallery, Kashmir Shawl, Pl. 29. 
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Cat. no. 39 (see precedin 
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